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ass, ' how ill have I requited thy faithful services ! Forgive me, 
and pray to fortune the best thou canst to deliver us out of this 
plunge, and I here promise thee to set a crown of laurel on thy 
head, that thou mayest be taken for no less than a poet-laureate, 
and thy allowance of provender shall be doubled.' " Not very 
complimentary to poets-laureate. 

After passing a whole night in this wretched state of affairs, the 
unfortunate squire made a vigorous outcry when daylight returned, 
" to try whether anybody might hear him." It was all in vain, 
" and then he gave himself over for dead and buried." He cast 
his eye on Dapple, and, seeing him extended on the ground and 
sadly down in the mouth, he went to him and tried to get him on 
his legs, which, with much ado, and by means of his assistance, 
the poor beast managed at last, being hardly able to stand. Then 
he took a luncheon of bread out of his wallet, that had run the 
same fortune with him, and giving it to the ass, who took it not at 
all amiss and made no bones of it, ' Here,' said Sancho, as if the 
beast had understood him, 'a fat sorrow is better than a lean.' " 
— ("Don Quixote," chap. 55.) 

Sancho was a humanitarian and certainly feels for his donkey 
quite as much as, if not more than, he does for himself. In con- 
sideration of the weak state of the animal, after raising it up, he 
rests against a ledge of rock and places his leg under the don- 
key's body, the more effectually to support it while munching the 
" luncheon." The face of the squire is a strange compound of 
humour and sadness ; it is difficult to determine which quality is 
dominant ; but the composition of the group is not likely to pro- 
duce gravity in the spectator, notwithstanding the temporary 
misery of Sancho and Dapple, who are, however, soon relieved 
from their place of bondage. 

ELAINE. 
Engraved by E. Stodart from the Statue by F. J. Williamson. 

Tennyson's " Idylls of the King " have been almost a mine of 
wealth to M. Gustave Dore, and they have supplied many excellent 
subjects to various other painters; occasionally, too, these exqui- 



sitely graceful and tender poems have been used by sculptors to 
good purpose, as is seen in Mr. Williamson's figure of ' Elaine, 
the lily-maid of Astolat,' who is introduced as contemplating the 
" sacred shield of Lancelot "• — 

11 High in her chamber up a tower to the east," 

where she kept and guarded it with the utmost care and reve- 
rence, making a covering of silk, emblazoned with all manner of 
devices, for its reception, "fearing rust or soilure." The lines 
which especially suggested to the sculptor the spirit of his subject 
are in the opening passage of the poem. Elaine 

11 ... . day by day, 
Leaving her household and good father, climbed 
That eastern tower, and entering, barred her door, 
Stripped off the case, and read the naked shield, — 
Now guessed a hidden meaning in his arms, 
Now made a pretty history to herself 
Of every dint a sword had beaten in it. 

And ah, Cod's mercy ! what a stroke was there ! " 

It is the last line which calls forth the expression of sympathy 
shown by " Elaine the loveable," as with uplifted hand she pic- 
tures to herself the mighty arm that had left such an indentation 
in the warrior's shield. The figure is eminently suggestive of ab- 
sorbing contemplation ; and independent of its graceful form and 
elegant modelling, is rendered rich, as a work of Art, by the 
manner in which the costume is treated ; this is very picturesque, 
and sets off to great advantage the . symmetry of the maiden's 
figure. The statue, in plaster, was in the International Exhibition 
of 1 874, and is now being executed in marble. 

Mr. Williamson's name as a sculptor cannot be unknown to our 
subscribers, for in 1875 we engraved a relievo by him, entitled 
' Spring and Autumn,' a composition of numerous figures ; and in 
the February number of the present year is an engraving of his 
fine statue of Dr. Priestley, lately erected in Birmingham. We 
cannot doubt of his ' Elaine ' finding quite as much acceptance 
with our readers as any of the preceding, if not more. 



NEW MONUMENT IN BOSTON. 




HE monument erected to commemorate the deeds 
of Boston's army and navy heroes who fell in the 
war of the rebellion, has just been completed. 
The site is on a sloping hill, the highest elevation 
on Boston Common. It overlooks the lower part 
of the Common, the Public Garden, and the re- 
gion known as the Back Bay. 
The structure is octagonal in form, and its base covers a space 
of about thirty-eight square feet, while the column rises to a 
height of seventy feet. It is composed of a very pure, white, almost 
shining granite. The bottom course consists of three steps, two 
feet fifteen inches in height. Above these steps rises the proper 
base of the monument, four feet five inches high, having projecting 
pedestals four feet square. Upon these pedestals are placed, at 
each corner, four bronze figures. That symbolising the ' Army ' 
is of a well-built, energetic youth, with contemplative features, and 
habited in the military costume so familiar to our eyes fifteen years 
ago. The subject is most gracefully treated, and the artist, Mr. 
Milmore, is entitled to much credit for the skill with which he has 
worked out a highly-poetic idea in this as in all other parts of the 
structure. The figure which typifies the ' Navy ' is naturally repre- 
sentative of an American sailor, with hardy frame and countenance, 
in an attitude vividly suggestive of his craft. One hand rests upon 
the hip, in the other he holds a cutlass. ' History ' is idealised by 
the figure of a woman, seated, holding a stylus in her right hand, 
and in her left a tablet. The head is turned' over the right shoul- 
der, and the earnestly thoughtful expression of the face is very 
well done. The design of the fourth figure, representing ' Peace,' is 
very simple and chaste, and the execution, especially of the face 
and the drapery, is most artistic. It is a woman, .who sits and 
holds on high the symbolic olive-branch. This course is nearly 



five feet in height. Between the pedestals are inserted four sub- 
jects in bronze bas-relief, representing the departure for and return 
from the battle-field, the work of the Sanitary Commission, and the 
scene of a naval engagement. Above these rises the main pedestal, 
over fourteen feet high, with inserted panels on its four sides. On 
one of them, that facing the south, may be read this inscription : 
" To the men of Boston who died for their country, on land and 
sea, in the war which kept the Union whole, and maintained the 
Constitution, the grateful City has built this monument, that their 
example may speak to coming generations." 

The base of the column rests upon the main pedestal, and is 
in the Roman-Doric style, highly ornamented. The base of the 
shaft, is adorned by four figures in alto-rilievo, typifying the four 
sections of the Union— North, South, East, and West. These 
figures are easy and graceful, and form a conspicuous and appro- 
priate adornment to the structure. The first band, which consists 
of a richly-sculptured wreath, circles the column about eight feet 
from its base. Above this the column is fluted, surmounted by 
another carved band; then alternate unsculptured sections and 
bands, until the capital is reached. This is a bold and striking de- 
sign ; above each side is poised an eagle, with plumage beautifully 
sculptured, in purest marble. Above the capital is the base, about 
four feet thick and five feet in diameter, upon which stands the 
crowning figure. This represents the ' Genius of America,' which 
is colossal, seventeen feet high. It is also a female figure. Upon 
the noble head rests a diadem of stars ; in the right hand are two 
laurel-wreaths, which she places upon a sheathed sword ; in the 
left, she holds aloft the banner of the Republic. The countenance 
is impressively stately and tranquil. The attitude is noble, and the 
drapery a triumph of the sculptural art. The general effect of this 
elaborate and complex specimen of architecture is pleasing. 



